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world', i.e. the French Revolution. Nor does Foster's
position differ radically from that of a great Catholic
such as Cardinal Newman: 'Man's work will savour of
man; in his elements and powers excellent and admir-
able, but prone to error and to sin. Such too will be
his literature; it will have the beauty and the fierce-
ness, the sweetness and the rankness of the natural
man, and, with all its richness and greatness, will
necessarily offend the senses of those who, in the
Apostle's words, are really exercised, between good
and evil. "It is said of the holy Sturmer", says an
Oxford writer, "that in passing a horde of uncon-
verted Germans as they were bathing -and gambolling
in the stream, he was so overpowered by the intoler-
able scent which arose from them that he nearly
fainted away." National literature is, in a parallel way,
the untutored movement of the reason, imagination,
passions and affections of the natural man, the
leapings and friskings, the plungings and the snort-
ings, the sportings and the buffoonings, the clumsy
play and the aimless toil, of the noble, lawless savage
of God's intellectual creation/1 So Newman defines
the Christian attitude, if with more humour, also more
broadly and discriminatingly, for Newman is thinking
of the whole field of a national literature, including
what is definitely immoral and irreligious, what is at
least non-moral, and what he would admit is good so
far as it is in the natural man to be good. He would
not, I think, have disputed Foster's position that the
spirit even of the best secular polite literature is non-
Christian.

No; Foster is but repeating in the spirit of the
second puritan movement in England a protest that
is as old as Christianity itself, the protest of the early

1 The Idea of a University.